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flocked in their thousands to watch him at his recreations and
shooting-matches? Had he not taken infinite pleasure and pride
in the sweet music of their praise? Here was the rub for Eii2a-
beth. If it were a sin to covet popularity, she was the most offend-
ng person alive; and now she found herself at issue with Essex
for her very soul, for though in their obstinate blindness the
people insisted on loving both their Elizabeth and their Essex
and found scapegoats for the latter's misfortune in Cecil and his
ilk, the shafts of their hatred, aimed at Cecil, pierced her. She
was troubled and angry. Southampton's wife and Lady Rich
found it expedient to leave Essex House and retire into the
country to avoid the crowds that came to them. Cecil's aunt, the
? old Dowager Lady Russell, who pointed her letters with classi-
cal quotations* wrote to warn her nephew of vile words spoken
against him at an inn, and to express her fear that the day of
Essex's restraint would prove the beginning of evils. el sorrow
in my heart my sovereign's hurt; your peril I fear, and danger
to come ... I can but pray.'

Essex - in whose mind were blacker recollections of heinous
words and actions than we can ever know, engendering a
desperate fear of discovery, now that he was down - fell ill.
Elizabeth sent her physician, and allowed him the use of the
garden at Egerton's house. Already she had evidence which
must have made her scent treason in his dealings with Tyrone,
but even when fuller knowledge of his plots' reached her, she
kept the secrets from her Council, her policy - as she told the
French ambassador fifteen months later - being to trust that
Essex would reform. She was still trying to tame her thorough-
bred, for the sake ofc those good things' that were in him. But
within the limits of a policy that remained steady, her emotions
were like the wind, blowing this way and that, sometimes with
tempestuous strength. A week after sending her physician to
Essex, Sir John Harington returned home with an Irish knight-
hood, symbol of a rival loyalty. The thought of Essex stealing
her godson's affection let her passion loose. Catching Harington
by the girdle as he knelt before her, she exclaimed, *By God's
Son! I am no Queen; that man is above me. Who gave him com-